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AMERICAN IMAGO, XVII:2, Summer 1960. 


689. Barron, David B. ‘The Babe that Milks: An Organic Study of 
Macbeth,” pp. 133-161. Macbeth’s cruelty and destructiveness proceed 
first from his involvement in and later his desperate attempts to break 
free from the female (but not feminine) world of Lady Macbeth and 
the witches, to escape and destroy the world of unreality, dominated 
by the mother figure Lady Macbeth, by confronting a true male (father) 
figure as a touchstone of reality. This figure he finds in Macduff, who 
is free of the evil female influences (he was ripped untimely from his 
mother’s womb), and who by killing Macbeth rids the kingdom of the 
last traces of this same female taint. This study suggests that the mature 
expression of Shakespeare’s creative power depends on a similar regression 
to “magical participation with mother, . . . countered by full confronta- 
tion with father.” 


, XVII:3, Fall 1960. 


690. Cowan, James C. ‘The Function of Allusions and Symbols in D. H. 
Lawrence’s The Man Who Died,” PP. 241-253. Through a rich fusion 
of Biblical allusion and sexual symbolism, Lawrence manages, in The 
Man Who Died, to present a parable for modern times, in which the 
sterile, disembodied religion of the Biblical Christ is charged with the 
yar of the Isis-Osiris myth to yield a living religion that dates from 
the rebirth (physical-sexual) of God. 


691. Weissman, Philip. ‘‘Psychopathological Characters in Current Dra- 
ma: A Study of a Trio of Heroines,” pp. 271-288. The psychoanalytic 
study of a character in “‘psychopathological drama’ can proceed from 
either of two methodologies: one can examine the character in terms of 
his revealed life and background within the play itself, or one can relate 
the character to similar characters in other works by the same author in 
order to discover the unconscious images from which the writer's crea- 
tions derive. The latter is probably the better method, but it requires, for 
completeness and accuracy, a psychoanalytic investigation of the writer's 
biography. Studies of three of Tennessee Williams's characters—Blanche 
du Bois, Willie, and Mrs. Hardwick-Moore—by means of each method 
indicate that an examination of Williams’s unconscious images and biog- 
raphy would reveal much about his imagination in particular, imagination 
in general, and his status as artist. 


692. Pratt, Dallas. ‘The Don Juan Myth,” pp. 321-335. The Don Juan 
legend, which had its literary birth in Gabriel Tellez’s play The Mocker 
of Seville and the Stone Guest, has an ancient ritual and mythic back- 
ground in the tradition of the God or hero nuptial substitute. However, 
the living Don Juan myth of Spain has its roots in the fantasy’s being 
true to the Spanish male’s need for vindication of masculinity against 
a feeling of abandonment. 


— Wayne D. Dodd 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE, XXXII:3, November 1960. 


693. Simpson, Lewis P. “Federalism and the Crisis of Literary Order,” 
pp. 253-266. ‘“The somewhat ludicrous effort of Federalist men of letters 
to consolidate the invisible polity of letters for all time’ reflected a 
“crisis of literary order.” Belief in ‘‘ ‘the true faith, . . . the orthodox 
articles of Federal Republicanism’ ’’ appeared analogous to belief in that 
other true faith, the Republic of Letters; both were to be defended against 
the “base principles of a licentious democracy.” Theodore Dehon, Fisher 
Ames, Andrews Norton, Joseph Steven Buckminster, Samuel Cooper 
Thacher, and others, Federalist critics whose activities centered in Boston, 
the Anthology Society and the Monthly Anthology and Boston Review 
subscribed to the credo which Buckminster borrowed (with emendations) 
from Sallust: “ ‘Darent operam censores, ne quid respublica (literarum) 
detrimenti caperet.’ ("The censors [or critics} should take heed that the 
literary republic suffer no harm.’)” 


694. Baender, Paul. ‘The Basis of Franklin’s Duplicative Satires,’’ pp. 
267-279. In the political satires “Exporting of ra to the Colonies” 
(1751), “An Edict of the King of Prussia” (1773), and ‘‘On the Slave 
Trade” (1790), Franklin used a method in some ways like the experi- 
mental method, comparing unknowns and knowns and assuming a rule 
of analogy as a guide to the identifying functions of the unknown. The 
satires tested his readers’ characters by facing them with yy “a of 
acts they had supported. Except in the case of “On the Slave Trade,” 
which was written just before his death, Franklin “hoped to succeed,” 
if not in reforming the naturally vicious among his readers, at least in 
“setting in a strong light” the grievances with which the satires, by 
analogy, deal. 


695. Ringe, Donald A. “Cooper's Littlepage Novels: Change and Sta- 
bility in American Society,” pp. 280-290. The Littlepage series is a 
more satisfying and coherent whole than many of its critics have been 
willing to concede. Satanstoe, The Chain Bearer, and The Redskins are 
held together by characters who appear in all three books, the continuity 
of the Littlepage and Newcome furnilies, the land itself, and the theme 
of change and stability. The three books reveal an increasingly democratic 
attitude among the Littlepages; Cooper indicates that change must be 
controlled by a principle of order, and democracy by a principle of 
authority. 


696. Patterson, John. “The Language of ‘Adventure’ in Henry James,” 
pp. 291-301. Although he mistrusted the primitive novel of adventure, 
Henry James was haunted by its “crude and violent imagery.” It shows 
up in his “daily prose,” where it demonstrates his “highly developed 
sense of the whimsical and the droll,” and also in his novels and critical 
essays, where it is used either for ironic effect or to “publish his stubborn 
conviction that the moral and social emergencies of the human experience 
are every bit as spectacular as its physical emergencies.” A close examina- 
tion of The Ambassadors illustrates the perilous world of Henry James, 
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in which there are “‘lions in the lobbies, tigers in the parlor, death by 
drowning in the dining room, and in the very boulevards of Paris 
armies locked in mortal combat.” 


697. Irwin, W. R. ‘The Unity of Frost's Masques,” pp. 302-312. A 
Masque of Reason and A —_ of Mercy are complementary poems. 
The puzzles Frost started in A Masque of Reason and developed to their 
fullest irresolution are further examined in A Masque of Mercy, but taken 
out of a rationalistic context and solved by an enlightened and unsenti- 
mental faith that is basically Christian. A Masque of Reason’s analysis 
ends in the paradox that, though man’s identity lies in seeking reason, 
the irrational remains to mock his efforts. A Masque of Mercy moves to 
an orthodox synthesis in which peace and truth reside in a faith beyond 
the purview of reason. 


698. Wilkinson, Ronald Sterne. ‘‘Poe’s ‘Balloon-Hoax’ Once More,” 
Pp. 313-317. Over one-fourth of the “Balloon-Hoax”’ is directly trace- 

le to two sources, Monck Mason’s Account of the late Aeronautical 
Expedition from London to Weilburg and Remarks on the Ellipsoidal 
Balloon, an anonymous pamphlet probably also by Mason. Moreover, the 
original publication in the New York Sun was illustrated by an engraving 
copied from the frontispiece of Remarks. 


699. Reed, John Q. ‘“‘Artemus Ward’s First Lecture,” pp. 317-319. 
Ward’s November 26, 1861, lecture in New London, Connecticut, was 
not his first; examination of Toledo newspapers shows that he gave at 
least two lectures in Toledo before then. 


700. Dembo, L. S. ‘Hart Crane and Samuel Greenberg: What is Plagiar- 

ism?” pp. 319-321. Hart Crane has been accused of plagiarism because 

lines in “Emblems of Conduct” are adapted from three sonnets by Samuel 

Greenberg. But Crane changed the whole tone from romantic enthusiasm 

to irony. He found in Greenberg, as in Rimbaud, the poet-child seeking 

z aay of the world,” the “spiritual gates’ beyond which lay the 
solute. 


701. Pizer, Donald. ‘The Ethical Unity of The Rise of Silas Lapham,” 
pp: 322-327. The subplot of the novel involves a principle of morality 
requiring the individual to determine correct action by reference to the 
common good rather than to individual need; it thus intensifies “the moral 
theme of the novel.” Like John Stuart Mill, Howells wanted to introduce 
the ethical teachings of Christ in social contexts. Lapham is thematically 
unified and structurally symmetrical. Its theme anticipates Howells’s 
acceptance of Tolstoy's ethical ideals within the next few years. 


, XXXII:4, January 1961. 


702. Hill, Hamlin L. ‘The Composition and the Structure of Tom 
Sawyer,” pp. 379-392. The Ms of Tom Sawyer gives convincing evidence 
to corroborate Walter Blair's thesis that the book was organized as the 
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story of a boy’s maturation. Although Twain used the ‘‘ragbag’”’ technique 
—dipping into his memory for incidents and anecdotes—he also had an 
over-all scheme for the book, showing that he was conscious of the 
maturation theme from the beginning. Moreover, his marginal notes, 
his revision of material, his rearrangement of chapters, and especially 
his decision not to continue the novel into Tom’s adulthood all give 
evidence of his awareness of his central theme. (Contains some previously 
unpublished Twain documents.) 


703. Albrecht, Robert C. ‘'Thoreau and His Audience: ‘A Plea for Cap- 
tain John Brown,’”’ pp. 393-402. The changes which Thoreau made in 
the “Plea” in transferring it from his Journal to the text of his speech 
show that for once he was writing with a specific audience in mind. 
Because he wanted to convince his listeners, he removed or revised material 
which might otherwise have alienated them. 


704. Ross, Robert H. “ ‘The Marshes of Glynn’: A Study in Symbolic 
Obscurity,” pp. 403-416. Although excellent in many ways, the poem 
reveals numerous shortcomings. It lacks structural balance, its rhetoric 
is ornate and its syntax complicated, its diction betrays the poet’s yea 
lection for the pathetic fallacy, and in the frequent dissociation of idea 
from form the poem exemplifies Lanier’s characteristic didactic method 
of writing verse. Worse, Lanier’s nature imagery is “obscure, ambiguous, 
and, in the end, contradictory,” largely because, for Lanier at the time 
of the poem’s composition (1878), Emersonian transcendentalism and 
Darwinian science were in unresolved conflict. 

705. Banzer, Judith. “ ‘Compound Manner’: Emily Dickinson and the 
Metaphysical Poets,” pp. 417-433. Emily Dickinson’s verse has much 
in common with that of John Donne, George Herbert, and other meta- 
physical poets. She knew their poems through frequent articles in 
Samuel Bowles’s Springfield Republican, books in her own and her 
sister Sue’s libraries, and the works of her favorite contemporary authors. 


706. Spencer, Benjamin T. ‘Nationality During the Interregnum (1892- 
1912),” pp. 434-445. Three recognizable attitudes toward nationality 
were expressed in this period. Deriving from Emerson, Thoreau, and 
Whitman on the one hand and Kipling and Theodore Roosevelt on the 
other, continentalism sought to treat the “tremendous fling and swing 
that are the very genius of our time and spirit.” Veritism, in contrast, 
focused upon the local and peculiar, though instead of producing regional 
works it tended to produce novels of competitive urban life, like those 
of Dreiser. Finally, between continentalism and veritist localism, and 
without the Darwinian assumptions of the latter, there was an active 
regionalist group, whose raison d’etre was Twain’s comment “There is no 
American temperament.” These three currents may be detected in the 
works of writers of the next two decades; Pound is a “skeptical contin- 
entalist,” William Carlos Williams a veritist, and Vachel Lindsay a “New 


Localist.”’ 
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707. Squier, Charles L. ‘‘Dulness in America: A Study in Epic Badness: 
The Fredoniad,” pp. 446-454. — there are grounds for the asser- 
tion that “if Poe’s criticism did not kill the American epic, Emmon’s epic 
did.” 


708. McCorison, Marcus Allen. ‘“‘An Unpublished Poe Letter,” pp. 455- 
456. Poe regretfully declines an invitation to be Poet at exercises at 
the University of Vermont. (Dated April 28, 1846.) 


709. Baetzhold, Howard G. “ “The Autobiography of Sir Robert Smith 
of Camelot’: Mark Twain’s Original Plan for A Connecticut Yankee,” 
pp- 456-461. Newspaper accounts of Twain's talk to the Military Service 
Institute in 1886 indicate how radically his plan for the novel was to 
change. The novel which he outlined at the Institute lacked the Yankee’s 
bitter satire, although several incidents which were to appear in the 
Yankee were already present. The accounts also confirm the theory 
that Twain broke off his composition of A Connecticut Yankee at the end 
of Chapter III; the first three chapters were all he had ready to read. 


710. White, William. “Mark Twain to the President of Indiana Uni- 
versity,” pp. 461-463. A gracious response to William L. Bryan’s ques- 
tion, ‘Does he [an admired author] somehow sometimes sense the innum- 
erable unknown friendships which he has made?” (dated “March 29/ 
07.”"), Twain's letter apparently was never mailed. 


711. Downey, Jean. ‘Three Unpublished Letters: Howells-Cooke,” pp. 
463-465. Letters about the fact that Henry Mills Alden of Harper's ac- 
cepted a story which William Dean Howells of the Atlantic Monthly had 
rejected, while Howells accepted one which Alden had turned down, to 
and from the author of both stories, Rose Terry Cooke. (Mrs. Cooke to 
Howells, November 26, 1880; Howells to Mrs. Cooke, June 6, 1876; 
Mrs. Cooke to Howells, June 12, 1876.) 


712. Gibson, William M. “Sonnets in T. S. Eliot’s The Waste Land,” 
pp. 465-466. In “The Fire Sermon” are two Shakespearian sonnets, be- 
ginning with line 236. The sonnet configuration creates “‘certain expec- 
tations in the reader: an exalted view of love, a harmony of chiming 
quatrains, a fine turn of thought and feeling in the couplet.” Eliot uses 
the sonnet form to heighten ‘‘a major theme of the entire work—the 
wrenching disparity between ‘lust in action’ in the present, and love 
fulfilled or spiritual or tragic in the past.” 

— Stuart Levine 


AMERICAN SCIENTIST, XLVIII:3, September 1960. 


713. Cassidy, Harold G. ‘The Problem of the Sciences and the Human- 
ities,” pp. 383-398. In its search for public ‘‘truth-about,” science em- 
ploys ratio and analogy (imperfect ratio); in its search for private “‘truth- 
to,” literature employs analogy and metaphor. All disciplines with intel- 
lectual content use the tools of analysis, synthesis, and reduction to 
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practice; therefore every discipline in the arts and sciences includes its 
conjugate technology. Every discipline examines the same world; therefore 
every particular work is subject to the same key critical question: ‘Does 
it fruitfully unite analysis, synthesis, and reduction to practice?” 

— Randolph Hudson 


ARCHIV FUR DAS STUDIUM DER NEUEREN SPRACHEN, 
CXCVII:2-3, November 1960. 


714. Standop, Ewald. ‘'T. S. Eliots ‘Journey of the Magi,’” pp. 113-125. 
Schubel’s interpretation of Eliot's poem, that it describes its author's 
conversion, is false in view of Eliot’s known avoidance of using autobio- 
gtaphical materials in his work. The central question of the poem, “Were 
we led all that way for Birth or Death?” shows that it is concerned with 
the death-in-life theme which may also be found elsewhere in Eliot's 


poetry. (In German) 


715. Jacob, Ernst Gerhard. “Zum 300jahrigen Defoe-Jubiliéum (1660- 
1960): Sammelbericht uber neuere Defoe-Literatur,” pp. 126-135. An 
annotated bibliography. (In German) 


716. Bungert, Hans. “Bibliographie zur Sprache und Literatur Englands 
und Amerikas fiir 1958 (und Nachtrage),”’ pp. 191-220. A bibliography 
with reviews, the latter by various hands. (In German) 


717. “Zeitschriftenschau,” pp. 260-271. A bibliography of periodicals, 
listing the contents of each; Wa in English and American literature are 


at pp. 270-271. 
— S. J. Sackett 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY STUDIES IN ENGLISH, IV:4, Winter 1961. 


718. Hennessy, Helen. “The Uniting of Romance and Allegory in La 
Queste del Saint Graal,” pp. 189-201. Probably composed in 1220, the 
anonymous La Oueste del Saint Graal is a combination of courtly romance 
and contemplative allegory. It is most successful when the allegory is 
self-explanatory and not dependent upon an arbitrary allegorical explana- 
tion to convey its meaning. This combination of romance plot plus 
allegorical explanation results in Galahad’s representing three person- 
alities: Christ, the knight-errant hero, and Everyman. 


719. Goldstone, Herbert. “Interplay in Peele’s The Old Wives’ Tale,” 
PP. 202-213. The success of Peele’s The Old Wives’ Tale is the result 
of his ability to have different literary worlds interact upon one another. 
Much of the humor depends upon a blending of folklore with another 
literary world. This interplay of characters from the different literary 
worlds helps to unify the plot structure. 


720. Richmond, H. M. “ ‘Take, Oh Take Those Lips Away,’” pp. 214- 
222. The unique feature of Renaissance English lyricism is not the explo- 


raw 
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sive openings of poems such as Donne’s, but is rather “the marshaling of 
all such resources of syntax to create an unprecedented codification of 
the mannerisms of vehement expression.” The distinction of the 17th- 
century lyric poets was their ability to catch the natural intonations of 
English speech. The structural organization of the lyrics was often 
syntactical. 


721. Sherbo, Arthur. ‘The Time-Scheme in Amelia,’ pp. 223-228. An 
examination of the time scheme in Amelia reveals that Fielding probably 
wrote the entire novel before his Enquiry into the Increase of Robbers; 
consequently, if there is any influence, it is that of the novel on the 
pamphlet. The oversights and anachronisms are in the expository matter, 
not in the narrative proper, which necessarily had an exact time scheme 
because the hero souk go beyond the “verge of court’’ only on Sundays. 


722. Crompton, Louis. “The Sunburnt God: Ritual and Tragic Myth 
in The Return of the Native,” pp. 229-240. In The Return of the Native 
Hardy has interpenetrated the strands of romance, classical tragedy, and 
modern realism to form a carefully wrought whole, as an examination of 
the characteristics of Clym and Eustacia indicates. The depth and com- 
plexity of this novel can be appreciated only by the reader who can 
appreciate this fusion. 


723. Crowder, Richard. ‘“Robinson’s Talifer: The Figurative Texture,” 
pp. 241-247. Robinson’s Talifer has a thicker texture than the critics 

ve realized. They have failed “to observe the revealing allegorical link 
between the names of the characters and their functions, the relationship 
of the times of year to the plot, and, especially, the prevalence and import 


of certain recurring images.” 
— George O. Marshall, Jr. 


CAHIERS DU SUD, L:358, December 1960-January 1961. 


724, Jean, Raymond. ‘Lawrence Durrell ou le temps délivré,” pp. 445- 
448. In his four novels about Alexandria, Durrell has succeeded in 
treating love in the frame of a work of art that does not limit, but 
rather liberates, time. He uses an Einstein-like structure to portray human 
relationships. Durrell has succeeded in these novels in making his own 
experience, which preceded the work of art, the experience of the 
reader himself. He shows complexity in the same way that the broadest 
musical and cinematic compositions show it. (In French) 

— William M. Jones 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, LIII:46, January 19, 1961. 


725. Nordell, Rod. ‘Fiction: The Comedy of Discontent,” p. 5. Many 
young writers, like Wilfred Sheed in A Middle Class Education, Anthony 
Burgess in The Right to an Answer, and Terry Southern in The Magic 
Christian, use the comic novel to express social and moral discontent. 
These “budding moralists” use characters without morals to ridicule the 
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barrenness of modern civilization. “They thrust their moral confusion at 


the reader, challenging him to offer something better.” 
— Hugh Pendexter III 


COLORADO QUARTERLY, [X:3, Winter 1961. 


726. Glicksberg, Charles. ‘Sex in Contemporary Literature,” pp. 277- 
287. Beatniks and Hipsters are continuing patterns of sexual revolt set 
by earlier writers. However, this new group maintains that “all is sex.” 
Elevated to a godhead, sex is their mystique for salvation. Exhortive 
religious imagery fills their work. Jazz, marijuana, and Zen are means 
to natural sex, to the beatific vision. Sex is the creative force for Beatniks, 
but it replaces creative work for the Hipsters. For them, sex is all. Norman 
Mailer is the only Hipster to produce a pean work. As a creative 
program, Hip gives no promise of significant literary results because it 


offers no artistic or personal discipline. 
— Robert J. Ward 


COMMENTARY, XXX:5, November 1960. 


727. Kazin, Alfred. ‘The Function of Criticism Today,” pp. 369-378. 
The “basic element missing, in the relationship of the malian to the 
- critic in America today’ is the force which is “the greatest single attri- 
bute” of “the great tradition of criticism.” Criticism ‘exists as literature 
only when it has a great argument to present “and involves the critic's 
struggle with himself. In academe ‘we have virtually no other way of 
approaching fundamental questions except through the materials furnished 
by contemporary literature’; yet American criticism “is not consciously 
related to any literary movement.” + 


728. Borklund, Elmer. “Fiction of Violence and Pain” (rev.-art., Set 
This House on Fire, William Styron), pp. 452-454. Disappointing when 
judged against Styron’s reputation, this novel presents all the “Big Prob- 
lems,” Being and Nothingness, the American artist and expatriate, the 
South, American materialism and collective guilt; ‘but the mess Styron 
has made of them is appalling.” At the heart of the novel’s moral dilem- 
ma “there seems to be a basic confusion—or worse” that results in ‘‘ ‘the 
abuse of the terrible.’ ”’ 


729. Solotaroff, Theodore. ‘The Irrational Karl Shapiro” (rev.-art., In 
Defense of Ignorance, Karl Shapiro), pp. 445-448. sy. grab “cardinal 
point that ‘poetry has lost its significance, its relevance and even its mean- 
ing in our time’ ” is largely true and cannot be dismissed because his book 
is extremist, angry, unpertinacious, sometimes simply naive and unintelli- 
gent and self-indulgently unserious. The valuable side of his criticism is 
its applause of ‘‘the ‘man to whom the daily life of the poet is the poetry 
itself, whatever his occupation,” e.g., Henry Miller, Whitman, and 
W. C. Williams. But he is “too hot for mysticism by fiat,” especially 
in his discussion of ‘‘‘God-consciousness’”” in Jewish writers. It is 
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“another unmistakable sign that the literary atmosphere has begun to 
change radically,” and his “exuberance and ruthlessness” are needed for 


a new poetry. 


, XXXI:1, January 1961. 


730. Solotaroff, Theodore. “Harry Golden and the American Audience,” 
pp- 1-13. The “tide of affection and approval” for and of Golden in all 
presses and political camps, which comes partly from his combining the 
two American traditions of regional and ethnic humor, comes also from 
“a kind of quasi-identification with the Jewish mind itself” by the reader 
as possessing “something the culture needs and wants.’’ His softened and 
comprehensible Lower East Side ghetto provides “the vividness, energy, 
aspiration, discipline, and . . . warmth” that “‘are often said to be declin- 
ing in the modern middle-class family and suburb.” He plays both sides 
of every question; his range is limited; he applauds an undifferentiated 
and superficial Success; his satire on the South has its sting removed. He 
is not “craven,” but “the court jester of the Eisenhower Age,” bland, 
soothing, homey, vague. 


731. Ross, George M. “ ‘The Wall’ on Broadway,” pp. 66-69. In 
comparison to Hersey’s novel, which faces the “tragic morality of active 
resistance,” the play softens the reality of resistance, turns the moral 
dilemma into a cliché, and offers “the thrill of violence without its 
meaning.” 


, XXXI:2, February 1961. 


732. De Mott, Benjamin. “Jewish Writers in America: A Place mn the 
Establishment,” pp. 127-134. In the general “new complexity of relations 
between authors and critics,” characterized by loss of contact between 
them, ‘‘the life created in Jewish fiction is . . . less than intensely fascin- 
ating for the cultivated Jewish critic.’ The Jewish fictionist tends to 
hold “that the key situation of life is one of personal humiliation and 
the dominant emotion . . . self-pity”; the younger generation—e.g., Roth 
and Bellow—are poets of humiliation. The confident achievement of 
Jewish critics, social observers, and speculative thinkers shows a range 
of strength exemplary to the novelist, and it reaches beyond the self. 


733. Popkin, Henry. “Jewish Writers in England: A Tradition Begins,” 
pp. 135-141. Historically, the comparative absence until recently of 
Anglo-Jewish writers—the most striking difference from American Jew- 
ish writing—is partly attributable to the dominating British ideal of the 
Gentleman. The Establishment and even British socialism had a strong 
anti-Semitic strain. “Show business did give a home of sorts to Jewish 
talents.” Now, Jewish writers of some distinction have appeared, espe- 
cially in the drama and the novel. The forces behind them are the same 
ones that produced the Angry Young Men, but while they are social 
- they tend to be nostalgic about and defensive of humble Jewish 
ife. 
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734, Hayman, Jane. “Awake and Sigh” (rev.-art., The Beat of Life, 
Barbara Probst Solomon), pp. 179-181. In this first novel, the characters’ 
concerns with the lost causes of their parents’ time belie recent talk 
about a revolution on our campuses. While its focus is vague, and it is 
“not a translation of life but the exploitation of a mood,” the novel pro- 
vides some brief glances at the current interest in the martyr. 

— Sven Eric Molin 


CONTEMPORARY ISSUES, X:40, February-March 1961. 


735. Dutscher, Alan. ‘Ideological Elements in the New Criticism,” pp. 
303-320. John Ball’s answer, “Some Comments on 20th Century Poetry” 
(Contemporary Issues, No. 35), to Martha Millet’s “The New Priests of 
Poetry” (Contemporary Issues, No. 32) is guilty of the same errors he 
accuses her of: judging poetry by ideological standards, misunderstanding 
the original, and obfuscatory language. Mrs. Millet claims that the poets 
of Eliot’s school promote man’s impotence and passivity. Ball, on the 
other hand, misunderstands the relationship of man to sex, society, and 
religion, and also Mrs. Millet’s rejection of Eliot’s misunderstanding of 


them. 
— J. Lee Kaufman 


CRITICAL QUARTERLY, II:3, Autumn 1960. 


736. Hough, Graham. “The Poetry of Wallace Stevens,” pp. 201-218. 
Stevens’s reputation is muddled. His anthology pieces are not always 
his best. Sunday Morning, “the main gateway into his work,” is not 
original or profound, but will live for “the calm majesty and amplitude 
of its rhetoric.” Concerned with “the relation of the song to the world in 
which it occurs,” Stevens writes about the human condition abstractly, 
“but . . . little about any particular human condition.” Much of his poetry 
willfully pursues “‘a certain kind of badness”—e.g., oddity of language 
and imagery; his prose reveals a misplaced portentiousness and esoteric 
punditry perhaps peculiar to the poet in America. A poet of momentary 
illuminations, his claims for the imagination, “though highly pitched, are 
really not very great.” Throughout his work, however, he shows ‘“‘a cer- 
tain quiet consistency from beginning to end, almost untouched by the 
pretensions that affect the more publicized areas of his work.” 


737. Craig, David. ‘The Defeatism of The Waste Land,” pp. 241-252. 
The “projects an almost defeatist personal depression in the guise 
of a full, impersonal picture of society” and encourages ‘‘a sort of superior 
cynicism which flatters the educated man” as “the sole bearer of a fine 
culture.” The irony is often “no finer than ordinary sarcasm.” The com- 
parative view of old and modern cultures is “manipulated to fit an 
escapist kind of prejudice,” and Eliot’s means of conveying his valuation 
of experience are objectionable. It works against “life, for the range of 
opinions it mobilises . . . are all negative.” It is not “the representative 
work of the present age.” 
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738. Fraser, G. S. “Yeats’s Byzantium,” pp. 253-261. “Byzantium’’ is 
about “what at once attracted and repelled Yeats in life, about what he 
at once hoped and feared from death, and about what he aspired to in 
his own art.” “Byzantium,” “though inherently symbolic,” is not merely 
so, as a detailed, stanza-by-stanza explication shows. Yeats, ‘‘a man of 
markedly antithetical mind,” is greatest when he gets beyond antithesis 
“to a unitary vision.” The “Dionysian impact is combined with an almost 
mathematical exactitude in the development of an argument.” 

— Sven Eric Molin 


EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL, XII:3, October 1960. 


739. Bender, Jack E. “Brander Matthews: Critic of the Theatre,” pp. 
169-176. For almost 50 years Brander Mathews’s thinking on the theater, 
his criticism of drama, and his cosmopolitan outlook made a significant 
impact upon the American dramatic world. Indeed, at the Re of his 
influence in the 1890’s he was internationally recognized for his critical 
norms. Matthews’s domination of American dramatic criticism, which 
may be said to have begun with him, acted as a bridge between the 
radically opposed principles of William Winter and Nathan. He argued 
that a play was meant to be performed by actors in a theater and that, 
as a democratic art, it must satisfy ‘the collective tastes of an average 
audience.” 


740. Weintraub, Stanley. “Apostate Apostle: H. L. Mencken as Shavo- 
phile and Shavophobe,” pp. 184-190. The popular false image of Shaw 
as a self-promoting jester and maker of cheap paradoxes ironically derives 
from Mencken more than any other American critic. Beginning as a 
disciple of Shaw, Mencken, nonetheless, after he became the co-editor 
of Smart Set in 1914, turned to deflating him so that he might inflate 
his own literary prestige. Mencken showed a lack of comprehension of 
Shaw’s religious and philosophic ideas; moreover, his admiration of Shaw 
was limited to Shaw’s more superficial side. 


741. Oliver, William. “Writing for Values,” pp. 191-199. American 
drama, now about 50 years old, is chiefly realistic and sentimental; it 
is noted abroad more for its emotional intensity than for its philosophical 
depth; it has to compete with the world’s most efficient and successful 
sapad entertainment media; it is chiefly written and supported by col- 
ege trained people. Efforts, therefore, should be made, particularly in 
the colleges, to alter “the unintellectual and hedonistic attitudes of our 
audiences” and to encourage our playwrights to become intellectually more 
profound. 


742. Gassner, John. “Broadway in Review,” pp. 221-230. The essential 
differences between Broadway and off-Broadway productions tended to 
disappear during the past season marking the climax of a trend for the 
past decade. The standards of professionalism “with its virtues and haz- 
ards” were achieved and neglected to about the same extent in the plays 
presented in both sections of Manhattan. 
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, XII:4, December 1960. 
743. Weiss, Samuel A. “Osborne’s Angry Young Por, pp. 285-288. 
ji 


In Look Back in Anger, behind the seeming chaos of Jimmy Porter's 
emotional discontents there lies a unified core of thought and emotion. 
Osborne's concern, as seen through his intelligent and articulate working- 
class hero who suffers from lonely frustration, is to present “the psycho- 
sexual consequences of caste under contemporary conditions.” 


744. Scott, Charles. “Genus, Superman; Species, Multiform,” pp. 289- 
294. Shaw thought that the world could be saved by a Superman, a 
person having God-like knowledge and power who is able to fulfill the 
inner will of the world. Yet among the hundreds of Shaw’s characters 
there is no perfect Superman. Shaw thus apparently desired salvation 
not by the dictatorship of a single Superman but rather by striving 
toward becoming the ideal Superman. 


745. Gassner, John. “Broadway in Review,” pp. 295-302. The con- 
temporary New York theater in the main is slanted toward an intelli- 
gentsia of middle brows who are moderately educated and sr 
acquainted with the arts. Their wider interests and even their non- 
os asa are standardized. Thus they share liberal views about sex 
and racial relations, favor peaceful international relations, and respect 


clean politics. 
—M. J. O'Neill 


ENGLISH FICTION IN TRANSITION, 1880-1920, IV:1, 1961. 


746. MacShane, Frank. ‘Ford Madox Ford and His Contemporaries: 
The Techniques of the Novel,” pp. 2-11. Ford realized that the success- 
ful novelist must avoid the excesses of technical virtuosity just as he 
must avoid the excesses of passion and emotional conviction. He felt that 
the novelist should not try to convince (as George Eliot had done) or 
preach (as Kipling), but rather should present a picture of life as it is. 


747. Ramsay, Warren. “The Claims of Language: Virginia Woolf as 
Symbolist,” pp. 12-17. Virginia Woolf's unique excellence is in the use 
of language, especially the original and appropriate metaphor. She used 
language as the Symbolists did. ‘She belonged to a family of minds for 
whom Mallarmé said that there is no such thing as prose, only lines of 
verse more or less tautly woven.” 


748. Gerber, Helmut E. eye age News and Notes,” pp. 18-30. 
Annotated bibliographical notes on the following: Arnold Bennett, Sam- 


uel Butler, Ford Madox Ford, E. M. Forster, John Galsworthy, George 
Gissing, H. Rider Haggard, W. H. Hudson, Rudyard Kipling, Rose 
Macaulay, W. Somerset Maugham, George Moore, H. H. Munro, Hugh 
Walpole, H. G. Wells. 


— George O. Marshall, Jr. 
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FORUM, VII:83, November 1960. 


749. Tbg. ‘‘Kritische Riickschau,” p. 413. Beyond the Horizon, an early 
and not very good play by O'Neill, gives three motifs of later much 
better plays—family misery, incurable illness, and the alcohol-thwarted 
artist—and has its early high poetic style destroyed by a bad translation. 
(In German) 


, VII:84, December 1960. 


750. Tbg. ‘‘Kritische Riickschau,” p. 469. Tennessee Williams, again 
his own psychiatrist, brings us in Cat on a Hot Tin Roof the painful 
exhibitionism of sexual misfits in which the words “Truth” and “Hon- 
esty’’ seem almost obscene. (In German) 

— J. Lee Kaufman 


KENTUCKY FOLKLORE RECORD, VI:4, October-December 1960. 


751. Kahn, Ed. “Josiah H. Combs, 1886-1960,” pp. 101-103. This 
issue is devoted to the life and work of Combs, a Kentucky folklorist 
and scholar. Kahn’s brief article is a personal sketch of Combs. 


752. Wilson, George P. ‘‘Josiah H. Combs and Folk Speech,” pp. 104- 
107. Wilson evaluates Combs’s work as a student of folk speech and 
outlines his ““Language of the Southern Highlanders” to “illustrate how 
thoroughly he dealt with his subject.” 


753. Combs, Josiah H. “The Highlander’s Music,” pp. 108-122. Prof. 
Combs shortly before his death authorized “the publication of the 
English version of his remarks on highland folk music.” The French 
version of these remarks was published in Vient de paraitre (Jan. 1926). 


754. Combs, Josiah H., collector. “The Death of Sammie Adams,” pp. 
123-124. Words to the ballad are published. The ballad is based on the 
murder of Sammie Adams in Johnson County in 1930. It is attributed to 
Grover Frazier, “‘who is said to have composed it in 1931.” 


755. Wilgus, D. K. “The Josiah H. Combs Collection of Songs and 
Rhymes,” pp. 125-136. In 1957 Combs deposited the bulk of his un- 
ublished collection in the Western Kentucky Folklore Archive. The col- 
ection contains 277 texts. ‘The aim of the following listing is to make 
known the content of the Kentucky portion of the collection. Annotation 
is limited to source, length, and the briefest possible identification of the 

text.” 
— Hensley C. Woodbridge 


KENYON REVIEW, XXIII:1, Winter 1961. 


756. Snow, C. P. “Science, Politics, and the Novelist: Or the Fish and 
the Net,” pp. 1-17. The verbal-aesthetic criticism which has dominated 
the 20th century is best adapted to novels whose range is narrow; a 
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parallel movement among writers has been the production of restricted- 
range fiction, best seen in the vogue of stream-of-consciousness novels. But 
the great tradition of the novel, to which Tolstoy and Proust belong, 
defies verbal-aesthetic criticism. Science and politics, themes which a seri- 
ous novel should be able to treat, are not amenable to stream-of-conscious- 
ness techniques; “we have got to find new strategies, and revive old ones, 


to widen the range again.” 


757. Blonski, Jan. ‘‘Americans in Poland,” pp. 32-51. Though points 
of contact between American and Polish poetry are almost non-existent, 
American fiction has been influential and popular in Poland, more by 
its attitudes and tone than by its techniques. ““The American novel creates 
a special kind of time and space, a powerful feeling about nature, a new 
kind of fictional hero with passions common to all men yet bearing the 
distinct imprint of the New World.” 


758. Bentley, Eric. “The Political Theatre Reconsidered,” pp. 75-90. 
Although writers and critics talk much of the political importance of the- 
ater (and art in general), literature has little effect on politics or on 
public life. “The average artist is not a Prometheus but a Walter Mitty.” 
Brecht’s theory of the social importance of the theater was naive; propa- 
ganda only succeeds upon an audience of prior commitment. Excessive 
claims for art reflect too little faith in it. 


759. Miles, Josephine. ‘The Poetry of Praise,” pp. 104-125. Despite 
the present fashions of irony and complexity, the main tradition in 
American poetry is the high style: influenced by the Bible and by 18th- 
century romanticism; Protestant-democratic in its-statement; committed to 
ceremony, praise, passionate comment upon public issues. Whittier is 
the most representative and Whitman the most extreme among the earlier 
figures of this tradition. In the 20th century, Hart Crane, Marianne 
Moore, and many of the younger poets are in this main tradition despite 


the “anti-sublime” bias of modern poetic theory. 
— Sarah Youngblood 


LITERATURE AND PSYCHOLOGY, X:2, Spring 1960. 


760. Bodkin, Maud. “A Note on Browning’s ‘Childe Roland,’”’ p. 37. 
The choice as hero of the “Childe,” “the uninitiated,” suggests that the 
intention of Browning’s mind in its unconscious working may have been 
to present the undergoing of an initiation ritual. The poem is related to 
“Prospice.” 


761. Holland, Norman N. “Macbeth as Hibernal Giant,” pp. 37-38. 
Shakespeare’s Mach. has “a curious succession of images which describe 
Macbeth and Malcolm in terms of a legendary cycle of vegetation kings.” 


762. Bodkin, Maud. “Literature and the Individual Reader,” pp. 39-44. 
A kind of “word-music’” in Milton’s Paradise Lost and in passages of 
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Shakespeare’s tragedies carries the archetypal significance of the poem. 
The story of Jesus may, even to an agnostic, influence the manner in 


which death is regarded in other poems and tragedies. 
"7 — Martin Kallich 


MIDWEST FOLKLORE, X:3, Fall 1960. 


763. Kougas, Elli Kaija. “Immigrant Folklore: Survival or Living Tra- 
dition?” pp. 117-123. Folklore belongs to the most conservative part of 
one’s mental possessions, and isolation strengthens it; so folklore can be 
a survival, as illustrated by stories told by a 69-year-old Finnish inform- 
ant in Vermont. Where immigrants prefer the English language to their 
own, the knowledge of this native folklore appears minimal. 


764. Musick, Ruth Ann. “The Trickster Story in West Virginia,” pp. 
125-132. Trickster stories collected in West Virginia were brought over 
from Europe by miners in the early 1900's, and all concern either a man 
or boy; sometimes the trickery is a mild battle of wits, but others reveal 
“shockin cruelty to innocent victims,” as in “The Schemer and the Flute,” 
where a duped miner kills his wife, thinking his newly purchased “Magic” 
flute will revive her. 


765. Dorson, Richard M. “More Jewish Dialect Stories,” pp. 133-146. 
Brief anecdotes remembered from depression years in Brooklyn by a 
raduate student of Indiana University, chiefly concerning Jews and Catho- 


ics, give evidence that Brooklyn is a “folklorist’s paradise.” 
— Roland Dickison 


NEW LEFT REVIEW, No. 6, November-December 1960. 


766. Prince, Rod. “Saturday Night and Sunday Morning,” pp. 14-17. 
Alan Sillitoe’s novel Saturday Night and Sunday Morning, is most suc- 
cessful in its cinematic aspects. Its episodic plotting, imbalance of sec- 
tions, journalistic language, make it unsatisfactory as a novel. However, 
the film of the novel, although overcoming structural weaknesses in the 
plot, has not conveyed any moral or emotional depth in the protagonist’s 
situation. 


767. Hall, Stuart. “Lady Chatterley’s Lover: The Novel and its Rela- 
tionship to Lawrence’s Work,” pp. 32-35. The movement of Lawrence’s 
novel is ‘‘a recoil from death.” Like The Rainbow and Women in Love, 
although not as successfully as they, Lady Chatterley’s Lover presents a 
criticism of the Puritanical and mechanical death-forces in English society. 
In many ways a failure as a novel, it is nevertheless “a failure at a very 
high level,” informed by a reverence for life and a high seriousness of 
moral passion. 


, No. 7, January-February 1961. 


768. Milne, Tom. “A Study of John Arden’s Plays,” pp. 21-23. Arden’s 
plays have not been successful with London audiences, perhaps because 
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each “raises a contemporary question, but refuses to allow conventional 
reactions from the audience.” The expressed criticism of Arden’s work, 
that it is boring, does not take account of the ‘oblique’ and “never 


stated” meanings found in his plays. 
— Sarah Youngblood 


NORTH DAKOTA QUARTERLY, XXVIII:3, Summer 1960. 


769. Olmstead, Edwin O. “Usher Burdick and Ezra Pound,” pp. 66-68. 
Burdick’s House Resolution 403 (1956) launched the investigation that 
freed Pound. Burdick had no personal interest in Pound but upheld the 
rights of the individual to just treatment. 


770. Cary, Robert E. “The Prosody of Walt Whitman,” pp. 74-79. 
Whitman’s system of rhythm has been neglected. His line guides the 


“reader in timing the flow of rhetorical phrasings of the language.” 
— J. J. McAleer 


NOTES AND QUERIES, VIII:1, January 1961. 


771. Broome, Dorothy M. “Napoleon and Richard III,” pp. 3-6. A 
letter of August 11, 1813 (reprinted here), written by Lady Charlotte 
Fitz Gerald and now in the British Museum, gives a detailed eyewitness 
account of Napoleon’s transfer from one ship to another and compares his 
appearance to that of Richard III as shown in a picture “at Donington” 
(destroyed in a fire in 1941). 


772. Lenaghan, R. T. “A Note on OE. ‘Melcan,’”’ p. 6. Despite the 
statement in OED that traces of the OE verb melcan cannot be clearly 
distinguished beyond the OE era, the verb can be found, used passively, in 
Caxton’s edition of Aesop's Fables. 


773. Preston, Raymond. “Chaucer, His Prioress, the Jews, and Professor 
Robinson,” pp. 7-8. In the latest revision of his complete Chaucer, Profes- 
sor F. N. Robinson fails to mention two books which help to define 
Chaucer’s and the Prioress’s attitudes toward the Jews—Frank Modder's 
The Jew in the Literature of England (Philadelphia, 1939) and j. R. 
Marcus’s The Jew in the Medieval World (Cincinnati, 1938). An article 
by [the Rev.} John M. Oesterreicher in Vol. Il of The Bridge (1952) 
calls attention ‘‘to the relevance of medieval papal denunciations of anti- 
semitism to the Prioress’s Tale.” The Prioress seems unaware that various 
popes from the sixth century on had denounced anti-semitism. 


774. Angelescu, Victor. ‘The Relationship of Gareth and Gawain in 
Malory’s Morte d’ Arthur,” pp. 8-9. The statement in the tale of Gareth 
that Gawain hated Gareth and sought revenge on him (a complete con- 
tradiction to the picture of Gawain’s character as shown elsewhere in 
the tale) is supported by evidence in another tale; Gawain’s behavior is 
explicable if we view the book as a unified whole rather than accept 
“Eugene Vinaver’s view that [it] is divided into several different works.” 
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775. James, Bridget. “ ‘Pernyng’ in Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, 
Line 611,” p. 9. This word, found uniquely here and of uncertain mean- 
ing, may be related to the ME dialect noun pirn—a reel or bobbin (cf. 
Yeats, ‘‘perned in the gyre’’). In this context it would make sense, given 
this relationship. 


776. Hailey, Elma. ‘Charles Brietzcke’s Diary (1764),” pp. 9-14. Begins 
the year 1764 in the transcription of a diary recounting the daily affairs 
of a civil servant. 


777. Shuman, R. Baird. “Southey to Dyer: An Unpublished Letter,’ pp. 
14-15. A letter of 1800 to a George Dyer written just before Southey’'s 
second visit to Portugal (at 26) shows that Southey had then begun book 
collecting. 


778. Miner, Paul. ‘ ‘Newton’s Pantocrator,’” pp. 15-16. The word 
Pantocrator, which has troubled scholars in explicating Blake’s Mé/ton, 
is a reference to a specific passage in Newton’s Principia, where the word 
appears in Greek characters to refer to God, the ‘Universal Ruler.” 


779. Green, David Bonnell. “New Letters of Sir Walter Scott: 1813- 
1831,” pp. 16-19. Letters of 1813 from a Mrs. Harriet Walker and her 
son William to Scott and one reply by him are printed. Mrs. Walker 
sought Scott’s support for her son’s projected book of poetry; Scott sub- 
scribed for two copies and wrote approvingly of Walker's verses. 


780. Barr, D. J. “Byron: An Allusion to Les Liaisons Dangereuses,” 
p- 20. The statement by Valmont, ‘One gets tired of everything, my 
angel” (wrongly attributed to William Dimond the Younger), is actually 
an exact translation from Choderlos de Laclos, Les Liaisons Dangereuses, 
Letter 141. 


781. Brumbaugh, Thomas B. ‘George Crabbe: An Unpublished Ser- 
mon,” pp. 20-21. Reproduces the text of a sermon on captivity, ransom, 
and release (secular and divine) from about 1814. 


782. Pelletier, Robert R. “Shade and Bower Images in Milton and Shel- 
ley,” pp. 21-22. Shelley’s work (Alastor especially) shows a fondness 
for Miltonic imagery, notably that involving “such words as canopy, shade, 
bower” and their associations. Mary Shelley’s journal shows that Shelley 
read much of Milton during 1815. Passages from Alastor, PL, and Comus 
show the parallels. 


783. Martin, John S. ‘“‘Keats’s New Planet,” p. 23. In the “Chapman” 
sonnet, Keats may have had in mind the discovery not only of Uranus 
in 1781, but of four asteroids between 1801 and 1807. 
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784. Southern, B. C. “The Text of Sanditon,” pp. 23-24. The Ms of 
Sanditon shows four changes in diction from the published text of 1925; 
eight small errors have crept into the text in the Oxford Jane Austen. 


785. Wolfe, Ralph Haven. “De Quincey, Wordsworth, and Hamlet,” 
pp. 24-25. Both men used the phrase “like a guilty thing” to describe 
supersensuous experiences—Wordsworth in the “‘Intimations’ Ode, De 
Quincey in an autobiographic sketch. In an 1831 magazine article, De 
Quincey mentioned Wordsworth’s having used a borrowed phrase (uni- 
dentified), intentionally omitting quotation marks to avoid “ ‘breaking the 
current of the passion.’”” The phrase may have been this one; yet in stanza 
7 of the Ode, Wordsworth does use quotation marks around two words 
from Samuel Daniel. 


786. McDonald, W. U., Jr. “H. D. Inglis (1795-1835): Some Additions 
and Corrections to D.N.B.,” pp. 25-26. Corrects the name of the maga- 
zine in which Inglis’s “Recent Rambles in the Footsteps of Don Quixote” 
first appeared (the Recent being dropped later from the title when the 
work was expanded to book length); gives information about Inglis’s 
work in editing and writing before 1830, and supplies a title for a work 
unidentified in the DNB sketch of Inglis. 


787. McLeod, A. L. “Two Letters of Thomas Pringle,” pp. 26-27. A 
letter of 1828 apologizes for having kept an album so long, thanks the 
nameless addressee for contributions to Friendship’s Offering (an annual 
which Pringle edited), and offers criticism on a work being rejected. A 
second letter thanks a John Bowring for his help and asks that it be 


continued. 


788. Wexler, P. J. “The Great Nomenclator: Whewell’s Contributions 
to Scientific Terminology,” pp. 27-29, 32. A list of 41 scientific terms 
seeks to correct some errors of attribution in OED, adds new evidence 
from William Whewell’s writings concerning them, and lists some of 


his coinings not in OED. 
— John S. Phillipson 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY THEATRE COLLECTION 
BULLETIN, No. 7, 1960. 


789. Adelsperger, Walter. “Aspects of Staging in Adelgitha,” pp. 14-34. 
Analysis of the prompt book of 1818 for the Covent Garden staging of 
Monk Lewis’s Adel githa reveals changes in the original, sometimes written 
in by the author at the expense of his own dialogue. A tableau opening 
scene disregards his stage badion, His port scene tableau was expanded 
by the a NN The Gothic Hall tableau opening is his own. The scene 
originally written as the first scene of the third act was played as the 


whole second act. 


— Saralyn Daly 
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POETRY, XCVII:5, February 1961. 


790. Barker, George. “The Face Behind the Poem,” pp. 310-315. “A 
total poem is . . . the metaphor of an event.” The oa ambivalence 
of much of Tennyson results from the occurring of the effect “between 
the statements of the ostensible words and the expression of the invisible 
face.” The face is the poet’s expression which broods over the poem. 
“Speculative intelligence” camouflages the lyric with appearance of com- 
prehensible statement, but the poem appeals not to the “rational judg- 
ment,” but to “analogical goddesses of memory, to the idols . . . of the 
human passions, to the instinctive responses of sensual conditions.” The 
poet represents normal intelligences in an environment of supernatural 


awareness. 
— Hugh Pendexter III 


PSYCHOANALYSIS AND PSYCHOANALYTIC REVIEW, 
XLVII:4, Winter 1960-1961. 


791. Manheim, Leonard F. ‘“Thanatos: The Death Instinct in Dickens’ 
Later Novels,” pp: 17-31. Following Karl A. Menninger, we may divide 
the instinctive desire for annihilation into a wish to kill, a wish to be 
killed, and a wish to die—the last being the true death wish. All these 
Thanatos elements occur in Dickens’s writings. In The Old Curiosity Shop 
death is full of fascination and horror. Bleak House exhibits Dickens's 
regressive attraction to death in the numerous evidences of mortality and 
in the descriptions of the house; but Dickens draws back from the true 
death wish. In Our Mutual Friend aggression, unrestrained sadism, is para- 
mount; however, in The Mystery of Edwin Drood the purest form of 
the death wish is paramount. 


792. Goodheart, Eugene. ‘Freud and Lawrence,” pp. 56-64. In his two 
treatises, Psychoanalysis and the Unconscious and Fantasia of the Uncon- 
scious, Lawrence presents his independent views, attacking Freud’s idea 
of the unconscious (one of distrust) as hypersexed and excremental. For 
Lawrence the passionate unconscious is the precious source of “normal” 
desire and creativity, not the source of neurotic “incest craving.” Unlike 
Freud, Lawrence distrusted rational consciousness. Thus he attacked psy- 
choanalysis for intensifying neurosis by stressing mental consciousness at 


the expense of the unconscious, a state of grace the happy few can enter. 
— Martin Kallich 


SIXTIES, No. 4, Fall 1960. 


793. Crunk. “The Work of W. S. Merwin,” pp. 32-43. Wastage of 

words is the most striking characteristic of Merwin’s work. His poetry 

is fraught with prose language, and in this sense “Merwin is an almost 

nt representative of the American poet today, who stands midway 
een being a prose writer and a poet.’ 


— Russell M. Goldfarb 
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TENNESSEE STUDIES IN LITERATURE, III, 1958. 


794. Hodges, John C. ‘Saint or Sinner: Some Congreve Letters and 
Documents,” pp. 3-15. No letters addressed to William Congreve sur- 
vive except what has been preserved by others (apparently all papers 
bearing Congreve’s name and left to Henrietta, the young Duchess of 
Marlborough, were carefully destroyed by her guardians). The surviving 
Congreve correspondence has not yet been adequately collected and edited, 
though it is much needed for the light it can throw on the playwright. 
The material for Mr. Hodges’s proposed edition falls into three divisions: 
(1) THE PERSONAL LIFE; (2) Congreve’s contacts with BUSINESS, 
GOVERNMENT SERVICE, AND THE LAW; and (3) THE LITER- 
ARY LIFE. Most of Congreve’s personal letters were addressed to Joseph 
Keally; and if Congreve revealed his true self to anyone, it was to 
Keally. Especially does he reveal a desire for quiet life apart from a 
place of prominence. 


795. Wilson, James R. “Swift, the Psalmist, and the Horse,” pp. 17-23. 
In Book IV of Gulliver's Travels Swift presents the Houyhnhnms as part 
of the animal myth, as types of comedy, as an ironic warning to us (but 
not to Gulliver). Gulliver is incapable of ever reaching the golden mean 
which Swift would have us reach. We are to be instructed of our position 
in the Great Chain of Being according to Christian tradition. The Houyhn- 
hnm view, which Gulliver accepts, that ‘‘reason alone is sufficient to 
govern a rational creature’’ is not Swift's; it is deistic, not Christian. Six 
references in the Bible are oe to Swift’s message regarding the 
Houyhnhnms: the danger of putting trust in the horse rather in God 
(two in Isaiah and four in the Psalms—Psalms 20, 32, 33, especially). 


796. Hickey, Robert L. “Donne’s Art of Memory,” pp. 29-36. The 
tremendous range and quality of John Donne’s imagery may be best ex- 
plained by his belief that the ends of discourse, i.e., docendum, 
movendum, delectandum, are achieved by evoking the faculty of memory 
instead of, or in addition to, appealing to the understanding or influenc- 
ing the will. Evidence in Donne’s sermons shows that he accepted, and 
used, enunciations by Aristotle, Cicero, Quintillian, and St. Augustine 
about the ends and purposes of oral discourse. His imagery springs largely 
from his belief that understanding and the will are best reached by 


appealing to the memory. 


797. Hyman, Lawrence W. ‘Structure and Meaning in Spenser’s Epi- 
thalamion,” pp. 37-42. Continuity between the innocence of the maiden 
and the sexuality of the bride is maintained by using the same basic 
imagery throughout the poem; the transition between the two states is 
brought about by placing the images in different contexts, thus varying 
their connotations. Images: the sun (stanzas II, VII, XVI), colors red and 
white (stanzas III, X, XIII, XIV), flowers (stanzas III, XVII, XXI), 
river and nymphs (stanzas IV, XVII), night (stanzas II, XVII). Spen- 
ser had to transform the singing at the bridal chamber, felt to be a sin 
by Renaissance Christians, into a sacramental ceremony. 
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798. Herbert, T. Walter. ‘Sound and Sense in Two Shakespeare Son- 
nets,” pp. 43-52. Phonetic repetition may produce a sense of rightness 
in poetry. In Shakespeare (e.g., sonnets XII and XXX) the power to 
organize sound and meaning into fitting relationships is a mark of his 
excellence. Relationship of sound in two words (simplest is resemblance ) 
and association with previous context are fundamental modes of poetic 
construction. Sonnets XII and XXX: alliteration to reinforce, define, 
connect, echo established pattern, stress thought. 


799. Harrison, Thomas P. ‘Shakespeare's Birds,” pp. 53-62. Although 
some 46 bird kinds appear in his plays, Shakespeare was well acquainted 
with only a few common birds. Only occasionally did he remember birds 
as they really are; usually he returned to the tradition of the encyclo- 
pedia, where the emblematic natures of birds were detailed. In this he 
was true to his age and mindful of his audience’s being accustomed to 
birds in their traditional role as agents of instruction. 


800. Parks, Edd Winfield. ‘Richard Henry Wilde on the Making of 
Poetry,” pp. 73-81. Although he admired the work of his American 
friends, Wilde was influenced more profoundly by 17th- and 19th-century 
English poets. However, his deepest enthusiasm was for the Italian lyric 
poets of the Renaissance. 


801. Warfel, Harry R. “Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking,” pp. 83- 
87. The subject of the poem is the metaphysical problem of Whitman's 
dedication to poetry and of his central topic. He found in childhood 
experience that sensory perception supplies the basis of human knowledge, 
provided the receiving mind can order chaotic influx into a unified whole 
and discover appropriate meaning intuitively. Structured in the epic tra- 
dition, the poem narrates the process of discovery: //. 1-22, the funda- 
mental situation; //. 23-54, childhood experience; //. 55-129, interpreta- 
tion of the experience; //. 130-149, preceding lyric as one element of the 
total scene created; //. 150-157, denouement; //. 158-173, clarification of 
bases for his answers; //. 174-183, recapitulation. 


802. Miller, F. DeWolfe. “Before The Good Gray Poet,” pp. 89-98. 
William Douglas O’Connor’s 1865 letter (intended for the signature of 
Assistant Attorney General J. Hubley Ashton) to James Harlan, reprinted 
here, is the preliminary draft of history’s greatest polemic defense of a 
man of letters in the battle of censorship and the most succinct prose 
summary of Whitman’s purpose, 1856-1872. It affords significant com- 
parisons with his unused prefatory material for the fourth edition of 
Leaves of Grass. 


803. Dove, George N. ‘The ‘Haunted Personality’ in Henry James,” 
pp. 99-106. The “haunted personality” in James is characterized by one 
or more of three qualities (all inherent in the situation of the Governess 
in “The Turn of the Screw’’): anxiety over the security of one’s own posi- 
tion, anxiety for the security of other persons, and curiosity. The six 
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ghost stories precedent to ‘The Turn of the Screw,” written 1891-1898, 
exhibit characteristics or qualities in their haunted persons similar to 
those of the Governess in “The Turn of the Screw.” The Governess is 
a typical Jamesian “haunted personality’; no analysis of her condition 
could be complete without comparison with those of her predecessors. 


804. Iyengar, K. R. Srinivasa. “India in Anglo-American Fiction,” pp. 
107-116. Survey of Anglo-American fiction reveals development from 
Kipling’s paintings of Indian life to Forster's love precedent to judgment, 
Thompson’s and Myers’s pessimistic comments on Englishmen in India, 
Max Wylie’s comment and criticism, Stoll’s political observances, Fabri’s 
study of social and human relationships, Holden’s portraits of the educated 
middle-class Indian, Masters’s historical novels, Bromfield’s superficial 
sketches, Pearl Buck’s race questions, and Ruth Jhabvala’s developing 
artistry. 

— William E. Morris 


THEATRE SURVEY, I, 1960. 


805. Ball, Robert Hamilton. ‘Pioneers and All: The Beginnings of 
Shakespeare Film,” pp. 18-42. The first film of a Shakespearean play 
-was made of King John, starring Herbert Beerbohm Tree, in 1899, just 
three years after projection appeared in England. The second film to 
appear was the duel scene from Hamlet, starring Sarah Berhardt, in 1900. 
In 1902 the Edison Company presented Burlesque on Romeo and Juliet, 
which was followed by other absurdities. A chronological listing of films 
concludes the article. 


806. West, E. J. ‘Revolution in the American Theatre: Glimpses of 
Acting Conditions on the American Stage 1855-1870,” pp. 43-64. The 
revolution in the American stage between 1855-1870, brought about by 
political, social, and transportational changes, brought realism to the 
stage, and replaced the repertory with the “ ‘long run’” which ended 
the touring star and brought in the road company. Realism in subject 
matter showed itself in Camille, which was first unsuccessful, then success- 
ful, then very successful between 1855-1870. Realism in acting methods 
brought increased sensitiveness to interpretation and pandering to con- 
temporary taste. 


807. Lippman, Monroe. “Death of the Salesmen’s Monopoly,” pp. 65- 
81. The monopoly of the Theatrical Syndicate, formed by the merger 
in 1896 of Klaw and Erlanger—two theatrical attractions salesmen—and 
two other theatrical firms, was legally ended in 1916. However, this 
monopoly was broken earlier by the Shuberts (Lee, Sam, and Jake), 
who entered the field in 1900 to become equally as or more undesirable 
than the Syndicate as a nonprofessed trust, which was legally dissolved 
in 1956. People who worked with both trusts generally preferred the 
Syndicate. 
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808. McLean, Albert F., Jr. “Genesis of Vaudeville: Two Letters from 
B. F. Keith,” pp. 82-95. Two letters comprising 14 typewritten sheets 


present Keith’s ‘own account of his life and work.” 
— Charles D. Tate, Jr. 


THRESHOLD, IV:1, Spring-Summer 1960. 


809. Faulkner, Peter. ‘““W. B. Yeats and William Morris,” pp. 18-27. 
Yeats is not a great critic like T. S. Eliot, but his critical writings show 
“a singular and courageous mind working out its own idea of poetry 
during a period of uncertainty and confusion.” The growth of his critical 
powers can be clearly seen in his changing attitude to the poetry of 
William Morris from 1869 onward. Although Yeats’s great admiration for 
Morris as a pen man predisposed him to be favorable to his work, 
he, nevertheless, became increasingly critical of the softness, the monot- 
onous pictorial ease, and lack of intensity in Morris’s poetry. 


——__—_—,, IV:2, Autumn-Winter 1960. 

810. Clarke, David R. “Yeats and the Modern Theatre,’ pp. 36-56. 
Yeats, “the only considerable verse playwright in English for several 
hundred years,” matured as a dramatist by his desires both as a poet to 
write effective theater and as a playwright to create through poetry not 
merely theater but drama. Yeats at his best in such plays as Purgatory 
(1938) was successful in presenting a truly dramatic vision of life in 
which speech and poetry, cbjective and subjective reality are fused. The 
chief characteristics of ‘the deeper realism” of most of his plays are — 
some kind of vision of the supernatural, the action of recognition, and 
a movement from passion to perception. 


811. Hewitt, John. “Men from the Fields” (rev.-art., The Poet’s Circuits, 
Padriac Colum), pp. 61-67. Colum’s book of verse is “the most accept- 
able 7 an Irish poet since the war and deals mainly with his early years 
in Ireland. But the Irish world of which Colum writes is passing. His 
verses reveal that he is “a very even writer” who over the years has 
improved his use of idiom, imagery, and rhythm. 

— Michael J. O'Neill 


TIME AND TIDE, XLI:49, December 3, 1960. 


Item 669, published in the March 1961 AES, as part of XLI:45, Novem- 
ber 5, 1960 actually appeared in XLI:49. 


The April issue of AES is only 24 pages. The May and subsequent 
issues will be 48 pages as usual. 
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